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HARMONY 


HARMONY means much in business. A man likes to deal 
with his friends, with those he knows are interested in and anxious 
for his suecess. That’s why so many producers, directors and 
cinematographers depend upon STANDARD FILM LABORA- 
TORIES. They know our organization is more than a big 
machine; that it is composed of men and women, each an expert 
in his work who is striving to have reviewers comment upon the 
photographic excellence of every print made by STANDARD 
FILM LABORATORIES 





















These makers of motion pictures know that at STANDARD 
FILM LABORATORIES they are getting not only the services 
of one of the most completely equipped and best organized lab- 
oratories in the world, but that they are assured of the ready 
co-operation of all the employees who are a part of the institution. 
They also know that their work is better presented to the public 
and that they get more for their money through the use of 
STANDARD PRINTS. 
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10N¢ Seward and Romaine Streets 
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Shooting Filmdom's 
Largest “Interior” 


One of the most difficult tasks for a cinematographer 
is to film a period picture in which the sets are exact 
replicas of histor'c architectural works, Antonio 
Gaudio, A. S. C., who is filming Norma Talmadge in 
“Ashes cf Vengeance,” at the United Studios for Joseph 
M. Schenck Productions. 

Gaudio gives an illuminating account of the difficulties 
in filming reproductions which follow the delicate archi 
tecture of the Renaissance in France, such as Miss Tal- 
madge's historic drama calls for. 

“The fine detail work in the Louvre ball room 
says Mr. Gaudio, “gave some trouble but in this day of 
fidelity to the period in which a production is laid, it is 
make the best of conditions. The Louvre 
328 féet long. In fact, it was so long 
that a 15-foot square section of the north wall of Stage 
Six had to be removed. The camera was cleated into 
place on a stage just outside the removed wall section 

“Architect Stephen Goosson, graduate of the Eccle des 
Beaux Arts of Paris, took particular pains to bring the 
delicate tracer’'es of the bays into relief. There were a 
score of these bays paralleling each other at a width of 
40 feet. The vista ended in a flight of steps, a_ steel 
grilled gate and beyond that, a series of 14 columns 
grouped in pairs 


says 


scenes,” 


necessary to 
ball-room set was 


Placing of Lights 

“The proper placing of the lights to throw up the various 
architectural details, some of wh'‘ch were 300 feet from 
the camera, was an important matter. 

“The Louvre ball-room set not only the 
interior vista I ever photographed, but in addition, it was 
the finest example I have ever seen of the duplication for 
picture purposes of the delicate architecture of the times 
of Charles IX of France. Art Director Stephen Goosson 
certainly is to be congratulated on his faithful transcrip- 
tion to the screen of the Louvre ball-room. 

“The costumes and their colors were carefully selected 
by Walter Israel. Delicate shades of blue, lavender, 
rose, green, gold and grey, were used in the costymes of 
the period. 

“After finishing 
which we worked for week, we 
the Huguenot massacre This consisted of 
streets, each exactly 400 feet long, which formed a cross. 
At the four ends of the two streets, the view was closed 
by short sections of other streets. 

“These streets were made up of the most picturesque 
French houses, inns and public buildings, of the period 
of Charles IX, arranged for pictorial effect. In order 
to get the proper pictorial accentuation, the peculiarities 
of the building type were slightly exaggerated. 


was longest 


ball-room set, upon 
commenced on 
two 


with the Louvre 
about a 


set. 


horses and 600 extras were used in the 
Louvre ballroom scene, 300 
in the dances of the 
filming of these dance 


“Four hundred 
massacre scenes. In the 
expert dancers were instructed 
period by Theodore Kosloff. The 
scenes was exhaustive work. 

“In ‘The Eternal Flame,’ the architectural background 
was bold and readily lent itself to outstanding photography. 
But the beauty of ‘Ashes of Vengeance’ will lie in its 
delicate, frail character. 


Director’s Co-operation 

“The thing that impressed me in the making of ‘Ashes 
of Vengeance’ was the speed, good humor and certa‘nty 
of Frank Lloyd’s direction. It is seldom that one 
such co-operation between director, art director, costumer 
and cameraman. 

“Mr. Lloyd’s choice of types for ‘Ashes of Vengeance’ 
was of the sort to make a camerman enthuse. Josephine 


sees 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 


May, 19% 


Special platform built on stage to pro- 
vide position for camera. Antonio Gaudio, 


A. S. C., chief cinematographer on big set 


Crowell as Catherine de Medici is part‘cuiarly 
Talmade and Conway Tearle, of course, need no Draise 
The selection of a cast for a picture of the 
Charles IX required some expert judgment and in choy 
ng Courtenay Foote. Claire McDowell, Betty Francise 
Wallace Beery, James Cooley, Andre de Beranger, Bord 
Irwin and each of the other principals, long thought and 
considerat‘on was given to each person. 

“As an instance of the care with which th photoplay 
built, I might mention that all matchlock rifles 
pikes, battle-axes, halberds, armor and cannop 
were duplicated in Los Angeles from originals obtained 
in New York and abroad, during Mr. Schenck’s last yisy 
to Europe. 

“Costumes and build'ngs were done from photographs 


ood. Norms 


time 


was 


swords, 


of old engravings in books housed in the Congressiona| 
Library in Washington, the New York public library and 
in private collections. More than a thousand stills were 
taken of these book plates Billy Reiter designed the 
armor'‘al equipment. 

“The staff work for the involved French interior decora 
tion kept 70 men busy under the direction of Leon Tosi 
my noted fellow-countryman sculptor 


Much Light Needed 


Louvre ball-room and 
seven generators and 
equipment available 
mention the unusual num 
Sunlight Arcs, 
Louvre set 


Huguenot 
practically 
around the 


“The 
massacre 
every bit 


lighting of the 
required 
of electrical 
other studios I hesitate to 
ber of “Coops,” Wingfields, 
overheads which were used on the 
electricians were kept busy. 

“Aside from his execution of the Louvre palace ball-roon 
which was the largest indoor set ever built, Mr. Goosson’: 
reproduction of the street scenes for the St. Bartholomew’: 
Eve massacre is his crown'ng gem. By his quaint lines 
his grotesque imagery and coloring, the architect has 
succeeded in suggesting the mental and spiritual char 
acteristics of a ghastly period of French history 

“Yet to be filmed are three French chateaux of the 
Renaissance per‘od. Plans are now being made for the 
erection of these big sets. The gardens of the home of 
William Millard Graham, Santa Barbara _ millionaire 
were used recently for “exteriors.” An interesting detail 
of the making of the picture is that only 
time of Charles IX or his predecessors is used during the 
filming of the scenes. 

“The sets of ‘Ashes of Vengeance’ have been 
ered of such importance that recently more than 200 Los 
Angeles and Eastern architects visited them. We have 
also been vis‘ted by many college professors and students 
of French history in California colleges and schools. 

“The fencing squads are being directed by Fred Cave 
graduate of the National Fencing school of Brussels 
Belgium. 


sets 


broads an 
About § 


music of the 


consid 


Night Shooting 
“Much of our shooting has done at night. The 
advantages are many and obvious to those ‘in the game 
“I am not able to say much about the expense of th 
‘Ashes of Vengeance,’ but I do know tha 
the total expense of making the Di 
scenes,, must have reached a _ record 


been 


big scenes in 
during one week, 
Louvre ball-room 
breaking figure. 

“Mr. Lloyd was assisted by Harry Weil, and I had # 
assistant cinematographer, Ray Binger, who did som 
splendid work. Lou Johnson was chief electrician, Bill 
Reiter functioned as head of the property departmet! 
and Jack Gwan was head grip. Shirley Vance Marti 
was in charge of the still photography.” 
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Elect A. S. C. Officers For 1923 


Mo continue as always, 
asserts Dan Trees. 










































At the annual election of the Amer- 


can Society of Cinematographers, 


Charles Van Enger, second vice presi- 


Governors of the American Society of 


Gaetano Gaudio, Victor Mil- 
ner, Homer A. Scott, James Van Trees, 
Frank B. Good, 


Founded in 1919 


> announcement 
"Ss, predictions were unani- 








Under the guidance of Philip E. Rosen, 


the first president, who served two 
terms, and that of Fred W. Jackman, 
filled the 
chair for two years and whom James 
Van 


American 


who likewise presidential 


Trees succeeds in office, the 











Society of Cinematog- 


raphers has come forward to the fore- 


most rank in the motion picture in- 


dustry and among the technical and 


art organizations in the world. Its 


requirements for membership always 


having been notably high, its mem- 


bers are recognized as*® masters in 








work is regarded as the criterion in 


the motion picture art. 






Notable Careers 








careers of the six 
filled 


The 


elected as 














officers are 


photographic triumphs. 


in years. Van Trees is a veteran cine- 


matographer. 


activities began with 














John F. Seitz 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 





Five 


Fifteen A. S. C. members 
chosen for places on 
Board of Governors. 








their calling with the result that their 


members 
with 
Though young 















Charles Van Enger 








His cinematographic 
the filming of 














such early stars as Lenore Ulrich and 
Vivian Martin in productions which 
included “The Heart of Paula,” “In- 
trigue.” “The Conflict,” and “The Road 
Miss Ulrich; and 
“Stronger “The Right Direc- 
tion,” “The Wax Model,” “The Spirit 
“Giving Becky a 
Martin. His 


to Love,” starring 
Love,” 


of Romance,” and 
Chance,” starring Miss 
forty or more productions include such 
“The Shuttle,” “Good 


photoplays as 
Pair of Silk Stock- 


Night. Paul,” “A 
ings,” “Sauce for the Goose,” “Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots” and “Happiness 


starring Constance Tal- 
madge; and vehicles which starred 
House Peters, Wallace Reid, Bryant 
Washburn, Shirley Mason, Marguerite 
Clark, Ethel Clayton, Elsie Ferguson 
and numerous other celebrities. His 
later creations include “The White 
Flower,” “The Bonded Woman.” and 
“The Rustle of Silk.” starring Betty 
Compson; and “The Young Rajah,” 


a la Mode,” 


which, starring Rodolph Valentino, 
was. directed by Philip E. Rosen, 
A. 8. C. 


John Seitz, the first vice president 
for 1923, is responsible for the pho- 
tography in the Rex Ingram successes 
including “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” “Hearts Are Trumps,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,.”’ and “Where 
the Pavement Ends.” A substantial 
portion of the effectiveness of the 
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Victor Milner 











Ingram productions is accredited to 
the genius of Seitz whose photo- 
graphic accomplishments, it is said by 
those well versed in cinematography. 
are to be considered as distinct artis- 
tic triumphs. At present he is filming 
the Ingram production of “Scara- 
mouche” for Metro. 


Charles Van Enger, who as second 


vice president will wield the presiden- 
when Van 


tial. gavel on the nights 


Trees and Seitz may be absent ‘on 


is being praised throughout 
at the 
the excellence of his photography in 


location,” 


the country present time for 


Maurice Tourneur’s production of 


“The Christian” for Goldwyn. But 
“The Christian” is by no means the 
first cinematographic triumph which 
Van Enger has to his credit. This is 
evident when it is known that he 
filmed such productions as “The 
Great Redeemer,” “The Last of the 
Mohicians,” and “Foolish Matrons,” 
directed by Tourneur; R. C. Walsh's 
production of Peter B. Kyne’s “Kin- 
dred of the Dust” in collaboration with 
H. Lyman Broening, A. S. C.; and 
“The Doll’s House” and “Salome,” 
starring Nazimova. 


third 
veteran 


Victor Milner, vice president. 


is likewise a camera artist, 


having to his credit four years of 
world traveling with Pathe Freres as 
innumerable successful dra- 
matic productions. His works include 
“Uncharted Channels” and other J. D. 
Hampton productions; J. P. Mce- 
Carthy’s “Out of the Dust” and Uni- 
versal’s “Human Hearts,” directed by 
King Baggott. At present he is work- 
ing with John Seitz in the filming of 


“Scaramouche.” 


well as 


Philip H. Whitman, who begins an- 
other term as secretary, is recognized 
throughout the motion picture indus- 
try as an authority on trick and spe- 
cial photography. He might be 
termed as a consulting specialist who 
solves difficult and intricate photo- 
graphic problems in the filming of a 
production. His position is unique in 
that he never photographs a produc- 
tion from beginning to end, but is 
called in as a specialist when, at criti- 
cal stages, an extraordinary effect is 
required. It is said that he can put 
grown-up people into a miniature set 
not bigger than a doll’s house and 
make it all natural on the 
screen. 


Frank B. Good, custodian of the 
A. S. C. counting rooms, is a veteran 
in the camera calling. He was con- 
nected for many years with the Wil- 
liam Fox studios in Hollywood. during 
which time he photographed numerous 
Buck Jones and Tom Mix vehicles. 
At present he is chief cinematog- 
rapher for Jackie Coogan productions 
at the Metro studios in Hollywood and 
is engaged in bringing the wistful 
artistry of Jackie to the screen to the 
best advantage 


seem 


Van Trees Looks Ahead 


over the A. S. C. presi- 
President Van Trees 


In taking 
dential chair, 
said: 

“In the office of president of the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, I intend to exert every pos- 
sible force at my disposal toward the 
furtherance of the society’s motto 
‘Loyalty. Progress, Art.’ 


“In following two such able and 
successful men as Philip E. Rosen and 




















Philip H. Whitman 




















Frank B. Good 











Fred Jackman who preceded me 
office, I know that the achievements 
of any intentions will require great 
effort, and I am cetermined to exer 
every effort within my power toward 
continuing the success of the societs 
And I might say that I expect con 
tinued good results in the affairs of 
the society. 

“The next year, I believe, is des 
tined to be a very important one in 
the motion picture field, and there 
fore it will be very important for the 
American Society of Cinematog 
raphers. I hope that the importance 
of this organization will continue to 
grow as it has during the past four 
years until today it is recognized as 
one of the most active organizations 
in the film industry. By the end of 
the coming year, I hope to see its im 
portance recognized even more than 
it is at present in the progress of this 
calling. 

“The enthusiasm which I have for 
the coming year is shared by my 
brother officers and py the A. S.C 
Board of Governors. We will not al 
low the ‘new broom’ to wear down 
but will continually supply  ne¥ 
bristles and do everything we can & 
keep the men who make the pictures 
in the forefront of the fastest growine 
industry of the present day.” 


1922 Officers 


The 1922 A. S. C. officers were Fred 
Jackman, who served two years # 
president; L. Guy Wilky, first vit 
president; Victor Milner. second vice 
president; Gilbert Warrenton, thir 
vice president; Jackson Rose, trea 
urer; and Philip H. Whitman, 5s 
retary. 
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filming In 
The Far North 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 


By Fred Hall White 


Seven 


Seals and natives are willing pho- 
tographic subjects. Plenty of 


daylight at the proper season: 
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e spring of 1920, I was quite delighted when plans 
completed for a s'x months’ cruise on the 
Bear” in Behring and the Arctic ocean to 
1 most northern point of land on the American con 
tinent. I had filmed around the world and in more than 
25 different countries since my first turn at “Bioscope” 
n 1906, under the tutelage of that genial Scotchman, Mc- 
Kenzie, who can almost be called the grandfather of the 
game, and who is doubtless the Senior Cinematographer 
of the World. Those were the days when, to insure easy 
graceful regularity of flicker, ““Mac” taught us to whistle 


In tl 
iad been 


U.S. S 


sea 


; 


a snappy, two-steppy sort of a tune and keep time with 
it when we cranked. His favorite, I recall, was that 
London music hall song, “Seaweed,” which ran “And as 


soon as | touched my seaweed, I knew it was going to be 


wet.” Right here, I am uncovering a vastly important 
secret—the origin of music in the movies, for Mac’s 
whistle extended into the “dark-room” to the printers, 
then to the “operators,” and finally to the orchestra and 
bands of the studio. McKenzie at that time had done a 
“Far North” in an excellent whaling series and I had 


hoped that one of my first “Bioscope” voyages would be 
to the North, but I did almost every place else before, 14 
years later, I was admitted as the lone passenger on the 
“Bear.” 


High Temperature at North Pole 
The strange part of my Arctic expedit‘on, which took 
he within about 900 miles of the Pole, was that the tem- 
perature throughout the six months, seldom dropped be- 
low freezing, though we encountered at times oceans of 
the weather was extremely disagreeable 
time for, being in the storm factory of this 
hemisphere we had fur‘ous, icy rains, driven almost 
Horizontally by the howling gales day and night. 
I must that I do not think that the North is as 
tard to stand as the “Ovens of Africa,” where my old 
‘riend, Cowling, is teaching the pliable pythons to form 


ce. However, 
most of the 


say 


When ships are snowed and frozen in, faithful sled dogs prove invaluable trans- 
camera and cinematographic paraphernalia. 





hoops for the frolicsome hippos to jump through. I hope 
Cowling gets that. I think it would make an attractive 
picture—especially in slow motion. The relative discom- 
fort of extreme heat and cold was being discussed on the 
“S. S. Colon” as we approached Cristobel in February, 
1908. A New Yorker, who had been suffering through a 
cold winter, argued in favor of the tropics; but a steam- 
shovel “chauffeur,” returning to the mud, said: “You 
can walk yourself warm on Broadway, but all you can do 
here, standing, walking, sitting or sleeping, is to sweat,” 
and I agree that I prefer Kushkokwin and Metlakahtla, to 
Paramaribo, Anarahdipura, or Mahabalipuram. (I give 
these shorter nick-names as lack of space prevents the 
use of the long native names for these places.) 


Daylight at Night 

The cinematographer in the North finds comparatively 
good light, very actinic. During most of the summer, he 
can shoot 24 hours a day. In fact, I had one period of 
three weeks when I could have taken pictures any moment 
of the time. 

Aboard an ice-breaking boat, with a receding bow of 
the old clipper ship type such as the “Bear” is, a man 
can get some good mater‘al panoraming over the side, 
or covering the bow from the foretop or crow’s nest, as 
the ship charges the ice-pack. Of course, when _ she 
str‘kes, cranking is useless as the masts sway for some 
minutes like tall poplars in a high wind. At such times, a 
man can only go into a desperate “clinch” with the 
camera and the mast in an effort to keep everything 
together. 

Eskimo Congenial to Filming 

Eskimo life affords many good subjects—their sports 
and industries, their arts and crafts. The Eskimo is not 
met with until after we pass the Aleutian Islands and the 
Pribilofs. Never have I seen such pleasant natives. They 
all seemed perfectly willing to be cinematographed, and 
without any bargaining or stalling in an attempt to 
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“ICE” is one | 
lack of 
frame a hold-up as do many of our more advanced tribes June 15 to August 10, and naturally do not welcome any light w 
In most cases, even after condescending to much directing photographic epeditions in the “harems” of “Sir Bull Ma lack 
and acting, they make no move to ask for anything at all Seal.” There are thousands of interesting birds on the poor p! 
for their work, and always seemed pleased with what rocky cliffs of St. Paul and St. George (these comprising MBequal ¢ 
was given them. For small bits of action, a pack of the Pribilofs). There are the Murre, Horned-Puffin, the #itrum 
tobacco would do—preferably a tin can of Prince Albert. Cormorant and the Auklit. All the seals, reindeer, foxes, #¥to the 
I don’t know that the Eskimos’ preference is say'ng much and b‘rds. can best be “shot” by exercising endless patience JBvalues, 
for “Albert” when we consider that the natives’ tastes run and “making haste slowly.” By moving toward these ani- #by the 
to delicacies that could be guaranteed to “kill at a hun- mals a few feet at a time and finally a few inches ata 
dred yards.” t'me, one can even get within eight or ten feet of them 
A Photographic Tip without startling them in the least. A quick approach 
There is undoubtedly some great material to be ob- even at a great distance, will cause a turmoil or sudden oon 
tained by staying a winter in Alaska and going by dog- flight. ssh 
sled from Nome, or better still, taking a trading boat in Ill Luck of al 
late September up to Cape Prince of Wales or Kotzebue All the 


; films which I took on my trip North were Bpositic 
Sound on the Arctic Circle. They say that there is a long burned by a fire that spread into a vault through a d00r Brogion 
series of sports—a sort of winter carnival. There would 


carelessly left open, which led to an assembling room BRyisipje 

also be much interesting hunting of walrus, hair-seal. where one of those dangerous “igniting rewinders” o rays it 
bears, and other subjects not available in the summer. securely covered electric lights were among the equip It is o 
Seals Not Surly ment of the place, and, as we have all known “rewinders’ Moyes , 

The animal life to be filmed in the summer consists #4 well insulated wires can grow very dangerous, espPt Hvalue 
mainly of the reindeer and the fur-seals, the latter. of Cially if they have a tendency to cultivate close associé BM the sj 
course, to be found only on the Pribilof Islands from June tion with lighted cigarettes. “Quen sabe?” light 
to September. These fur-seals undoubtedly afford one of Some time I hope to go North again and re-shoot the device 
the most interesting animal subjects in the world and things I saw originally and also many new scenes. At aly what | 
certainly one of the most easiest to film. It is about like rate, I have made arrangements to go as far as the Prib The 
being allowed to go hunting in a zoo, for there are tens ilofs next year, sailing from Los Angeles harbor April! light 
of thousands of these seals on the rocky shores, or rook- with a special boat under the management of Dr. Edward of the 
eries. The islands are under the sole control of the © D. Jones, who has brought more big game spec'mens from actini 
Bureau of Fisheries and a permit from that department is che North than any other man. These fine specimens af the vi 
absolutely essential in order to even unpack a motion- in the California museums. tempe 
picture camera in that carefully guarded zone. Our principal plans on the Dr. Jones expedition are ® value. 
The men in charge are fine fellows, but have an enorm- get specimens of the huge bears on Kodiak and Unimok a 
ous task in the taking of 25,000 seal skins from about Islands. . 
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By P. R. Bassett 


Courtesy of Electrical 
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| TungstenLamp Carbon Arc Noon Sun 

| Figure 4 

| The previous article dealt with the quantity and the dis- 
tribution of the light from the Sunlight Arc unit as com- 
pred with other light sources. Another and equally 
important property of the Sunlight Arc, namely, the quality 
of its light, will be discussed in this article. 

All sources of light emit radiations of various wave 
lengths. including heat rays, visible (or light rays), and 
wtra-violet (or actinic rays). When the quality of a light 
is spoken of, we refer to the relative percentage of the 

=“ @ratio in the different wave length regions. A red light 
sone which has an excess of the longer visible rays and a 
lack of the shorter visible rays or blue rays. A source of 
any Milight which has a lack of blue rays is also very apt to have 
Bull Ha lack of the violet and ultra-violet rays and hence is very 
the Hpoor photographically. A white light is one which has an 
ising Mequal distribution of radiation throughout the visible spec- 
the trum. Two white lights which may appear quite similar 
)xes, Mito the eye may. however, have very different photographic 
ence Mvalues, since the amount of actinic light is not measurable 
ani: Mby the eye, as it is invisible. 
at a 
hem Radiation Regions 
ach, 
iden The ordinary photographic film is sensitive to a region 
of radiations which is just about the same width as the 
eye, but it does not coincide exactly with the visible region 
1 of radiations. The curves in Figure 4 show the relative 
positions of the film and visible radiation regions. These 
loor regions overlap to some extent, the shortest rays in the 
es visible spectrum, that is, blue and violet, being the longest 
Fs my in the region to which the ordinary film is sensitive. 
3” ssh only by use of this small overlapping region that our 
a ves can judge. even approximately, of the photographic 
4 value of a light. The amount of blue light on a scene is 
the simplest indication of the photographic value of a 
light. This is the reason why the small blue glass sighting 
the device is so useful to the cinematographer in determining 
“ what his film will record on a given set. 
rib- 


__ The amount of actinic radiations in any incandescent 
light source increases very rapidly with the temperature 
of the source; in fact, with increasing temperature. the 
actinic light increases in much greater proportion than 
the visible light. It is evident, then, that the higher the 


we of the source, the better its photographic 
Value. 


This is shown very clearly by the curves in Figure 4. 


The tungsten filament in a gas filled incandescent lamp 
operates at a temperature of about 2500 degrees C. The 
temperature of the crater of an ordinary carbon arc runs 
at a temperature of about 3000 degrees C., and has, there- 
fore, more actinic light in proportion to the visible. The 
Sunlight Arc has a temperature of about 5000 degrees C. 
The third curve in Figure 4, which shows the comparison 
of visible and actinic light in noon sunlight, needs special 
explanation, since it does not apparently give the actinic 
value which would be expected from a source of light 
which has the temperature of the sun (over 5500 de- 
grees C.). 


Noon Sunlight 


The light from the noon sun has one disadvantage which 
none of the other light sources has. It has to penetrate 
approximately one hundred miles of our atmosphere to 
reach us. One of the properties of the earth’s atmosphere 
is that it absorbs and scatters a much greater percentage 
of the ultra-violet, violet, and blue light, than it does the 
longer, visib!e rays. The radiation, as it reaches us, is. 
therefore, much depleted in the actinic portions of the 
spectrum. 

For equal amounts of illumination the Sunlight Arc has 
an advantage over the sun of one hundred miles of atmos- 
pheric absorption. The curves in Figure 4 show graph- 
ically what a tremendous advantage this is. It will be 
noted that all the curves in Figure 4 are so drawn that 
the visible light is exactly the same in each case. This 
then gives a direct comparison of the actual photographic 
values of these lights. The light dotted line which is just 
touched by the top of each curve shows the actual amount 
of radiant energy which is visible to the eye. The shaded 
areas show the portion to which the photographic film 
is sensitive. 

Accurate measurements have proven that the Sunlight 
Are has between three and four times the photographic 
value of the noon sun for equal light intensities. This 
explains why photographers unaccustomed to the Sunlight 
unit are apt to over-expose on their first attempts, since 
they estimate the photographic value by their experience 
with the sun or other studio units. This also explains 
why such good definition is obtained at distances from 
the Sunlight unit which would normally not be expected 
to photograph. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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CThe Editors’ Corner —conducted by Foster Goss 








ADVANCING CREDIT 


At least one theatre advertising director has awakened to the benefits 
which can accrue from due mention of the cinematographer in advertise- 
ments concerning motion pictures. Laying aside for a moment the question 
of according the cinematographer the credit which he deserves, the “ad 
writer” who used the legend, “Photographed by Homer Scott” in capital, 
bold-face letters in his newspaper advertisen:ents announcing the exhibi- 
tion of “Main Street” at the Mission Theatre in Los Angeles illustrated 
his own progressiveness and at the same time brought many artistically 
and technically inclined people to view the film because they have learned 
from past observation, to be interested in the work of Scott. Despite the 
fact that the production is based on one of the most widely discussed of the 
contemporary novels, it might be said with all reserve that Scott’s name 
in the advertisement proved not a little inducement for his following to, 
visit the theatre which showed the vehicle filmed by him. As has been done 
heretofore, it might be pointed out again that, in cities like Los Angeles 
and New York, where motion picture production centers, there are scores 
of people interested in the production as well as the amusement side of pic- 
tures and the mention in the theatre advertisements of the name of the 
cinematographer, whose importance in the process of production must be 
granted, will serve to attract such people to view the photoplay in question. 


Today the cinematographer occupies a position which is relatively the 
same as that in which the director labored several years ago when the 
average motion picture patron carried the supposition that the only people 
who figured in the making of the picture were those who were visible on 
the screen. Then some astute person discovered that there was an individual 
known as the director who stood where he couldn’t be filmed and said 
things relating to the actions which the members of the cast were setting 
out to portray until today the leather-putteed figure of the imaginary 
director is as firmly fixed in the cinema mind as is the star-spangled form 
of Uncle Sam himself. At any rate there are directors whose names are 
the features of the pictures with which they are identified. Still later the 
scenarist was “discovered,” with the result that the names of various film 
writers carry very definite weight in connection with pictures to which they 
are attached. 


The position of the cinematographer in the public mind is still in a state 
of evolution. It is admitted that his identity is better established now by 
far than it has been since the cinema became popular. Fair-minded and 
well-reasoning officials who include the names of their cinematographers 
in their trade paper advertising and billboard sheets have done much te 
bring about the present recognition. 


Even now, however, the cinematographer is a vague and uncertain 
force to the general public, which thinks of him as the pioneer film fan 
regarded the director when he first discovered that there existed such a per- 
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son. The cinematographer will continue to be a vague force to the public as 
long as his name is omitted from the advertising and publicity matter which 
the exhibitor receives from the producer and distributor and which, incom- 
plete, he thus passes on to the public through local advertisements and 
press notices in the local newspapers. 


When it is considered that it is a generally accepted fact that the more 
prominent names which are associated with the exhibition of a photoplay 
the more successful such a picture is likely to be, then it does seem faulty 
reasoning for the producer not to place at the disposal of the exhibitor the 
name of the cinematographer whose ability warrants his prominence. If 
the exhibitor has such information at his command and then does not avail 
himself of the opportunity to make it work for him, then he can blame only 
his lack of business insight. 

While it would require a very highly optimistic person who, in the pres- 
ent day, could forsee the period wherein the name of the cinematographer 
would mean as much to the exhibition of pictures as do the names of a 
number of directors at present, the existence of such a state of affairs would 
at least prove that the public is capable of an appreciation of that which is 
more or less exclusively artistic in films. 

In the meantime, however, the American Cinematographer is grateful 
for the accelerating tendency of press and producer to give the “men who 
make the pictures” proper credit and will do everything within its power to 
bring about that time when they are recognized at their full worth. 





CUTTING CREDIT TITLES 


The action of the motion picture theatre manager who arbitrarily cuts 
the credit titles from the photoplay which he exhibits might be seriously 
considered as a form of robbery perpetrated against the people whose 
names are taken from the view of the audience which sees the picture. 


Screen credit is usually hard earned and well earned, and it is unjust 
for the person who has achieved it to be robbed of what is his by the whim 
of some exhibitor. 


An American Society of Cinematographers member, who filmed a pic- 
ture in San Francisco recently, visited a theatre in that city to view one of 
his own productions. To his natural surprise, he found that the credit 
title bearing his name, that of the director, the scenarist and the author 
had been eliminated. During his stay in the Western city, the cinematog- 
rapher each week saw other pictures at the same house and without excep- 
tion he found the credit title cut out. At last he called on the manager, who 
declared that the prints came from the “exchange” minus the credit titles. 
Knowing the officials of the “exchange” from which the exhibitor’s films 
came, the cinematographer visited those officials, who showed him that 
prints were shipped intact to the exhibitor. Thg cinematographer called 
again on the manager, who admitted that he was responsible for the elimi- 
nation of the credit titles “to save time on his program.” 


It must be close figuring economy, indeed, that would seek to con- 
serve the two minutes or so which the credit title would consume in the 
running of five shows each day. 
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Motion Picture 
Theatre Lighting 


It is not strange that the co ordinat‘on or joining of light 
and music has not been developed to a greater degree. 
Broadly speaking, appreciation of music itself is compara- 
tively modern and it was only in the last few years that 
adequate means of controlling and chang'ng or modifying 
the light have been available. The future looks very bright. 
Within the last decade, several very creditable attempts 
have been made to combine light and music and more and 
more investigators are interest'ng themselves in the 
subject. Individually, one can accomplish very little, but 
as pointed out above, when the motion picture theaters 
with their trained organ‘zations take up the matter 
actively, the art should advance by leaps and bounds. 


There are several fundamental features which work for 
the success or failure of the endeavor and these must be 
borne in mind. It is well, therefore, to stop and study the 
question before attempting to enter into the details. The 
f'rst question which comes up is, “How will the light affect 
our emotions?” Primarily through association. We asso- 
ciate green, for example, with the quiet, restful wood or 
meadow; yellow with the warm sun; red with fire, danger, 
war and carnage; blue with the calm and sky. In 
addition to these assoc‘ated attributes or qualities, experi- 
ence and experiments have proven that color has a direct 
effect on our nerves and emotions. Reds are exciting, ye!- 
lows, stimulating and buoyant; greens, quieting and calm- 
ing; blues and violets often make us depressed and sub 
dued. Bear'ng these points in mind, it is well to digress 
slightly. 

Light is similar to sound (music) in more ways than 
most of us realize. One is received by the eye, and the 
other by the ear and then conveyed by nerves to our brain 
where we get the impression. Both lI‘ght and sound are 
produced by vibrations. A deep tone is produced by a 
slowly moving wave or vibration, a high pitch by a much 
quicker movement. We have a so-called octave of sound, 
c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c, and what might be termed an octave 
of light, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, ‘ndigo and violet— 
the red vibrating much less rapidly than the violet. Due 
to this similarity, some experimenters have made the mis- 
take, the writer believes, of attempt'ng to assign tonal 
values to the colors of the spectrum, just as though they 
were to play a scale in colors, or write a score for color 
as they would for sound. 

As a somewhat exaggerated illustration of the point we 
are trying to bring out, an experimenter might try to 
write a color score for “America” (My Country, "Tis of 
Thee). His music would read ec, c, d, b, c, d, e, e, etc.; his 
light score might read, yellow, yellow, green, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, blue, etc. 


sea 


It is obvious that attempting to follow any such prac- 
tice as this would lead us nowhere and that we would have 
a meaningless, unintelligible result. We must have our 
tie-in between the two senses—hearing and sight—based 
on the association element. We must study how both 
light and sound effect our feelings. Realizing this, it ‘s 
evident that rather than an individual note having a cor- 
responding light to accompany it, a group of notes, that 
is, a mood or theme of the composition, or even a whole 
section, will have a much more definitely associated color. 
For example, one would naturally associate green with 
a pastoral bit, red with mart‘al music, vivid yellow with 
the bright, sprightly dance, blue with moonlight, blue- 
green with the barcarolle and so on. 


The next point to be kept in mind is the method of 
applying color. The first extensive attempt made in Amer- 
ica along this was at Carnegie Hall, four or five years ago. 
The Russian composer, Scriabine, had prepared the score 
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of a number, with color accompanimient (Poem of Fire, p, 
metheus). One instrument of his orchestra was what he 
termed “tas‘era per luce” (light keyboard). ‘This Was q 
box about five feet square with a white background on 
which colored light could be thrown and varied in intensity 
and tone (color). He wrote a score for this device ang 
introduced it at will, as he would a part for the woody nde 
or brass. Sometimes, one color would be visible for auld 
a period, then there would be a rapid variation of tint 
The box which he used was so small that the effect ym 
lost at the rear of the hall. The effect of the 7 
lost in competition with the huge orchestra. 


color Was 


We see by reflected light and to get the maximum I 
pression of color, there must be a relatively large let 
colored area on which tinted light can be thrown. (jp 
way of accomplishing the desired end would be to fiogg 
the entire aud‘torium with tinted light. so that one “feels” 
the atmosphere. This can be accomplished by the use of 
concealed lamps in inverted reflectors placed in a cornig 
for indirect lighting. Again, the curtain and draper'es y 
the front of the house might be of a light neutral tint and 
colored light from concealed sources thrown on this, » 
the orchestra itself could be clothed in wh'te suits ag 
beams of colored light projected on this area. Suwitap) 
connections of circuits of the three primary colors, rej 
green and blue, with dimming devices will permit the w 
of any combination or. mixture desired. 


Having the means at hand to get color effects on a lar 
scale, it will be up to the musician to co-operate with 
man who has observed the effect of color on our emotion 
(the psychologist or artist) and with the man who know 
how to produce the lighting effects (the electrician ora 
gineer). The musician will outline to the psychologist tk 
impressions which the music is supposed to create. Tw 
latter will determine what color is most likely to be ass 
ciated with this emotion and the eng'‘neer will see that th 
right color is available at the proper time. 


One can visualize the time when sufficient informat 
has been obtained from experiments to lay down cert 
definite fundamental rules and then still further to t 
time when these effects will be appreciated by the gene 
public. This will not be a difficult matter, for most ofs 
are affected by music. 

We are stirred at the sound of the military band, & 
soft, soothing strains of the Humoresque or Kamenno 
Ostrow rest us and quiet the nerves, while the moée 
jazz tune has still another effect. Some of us experien¢ 
the whole gamut of human emotions, listening to the W 
derfully descriptive music of Massennet, Puccini or W: 
ner. Particular phrases promote sorrow or joy, depress! 
exuberate us. Light has a similar effect, the colorings @ 
nature as expressed in sunrise or sunset give one a thr 
the cool, restful green of the wood has its effect, while 
changing blues and white caps of the sea also produce# 
impression. Certainly these can be combined. 


In many of the larger motion picture houses, it is a™ 
ular practice to vary the l'ghting while the orchestra pli 
the prelude or special numbers. Observations indi 
that while some of the effects obtained are excellent 
times there is apparently little connection betwee ! 
music and the lighting. Even though the lighting is ™ 
artistic, it should most certainly be in harmony with 
music. Careful forethought along the lines sugs® 
should produce the desired result. 


It is going somewhat out of the province here to! 


down detailed programs for various selections. There 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Reflected Beauty 











One of the 





Pretty Spots in Borda Gardens at Cuernavaca. 











Picture Jaunts 
Into Old Mexico 


Masters in travel seem to develop a sixth 
come to know where the best pictures can be found. 

Whenever a tragedy in Mexico stood out in bold head- 
lines or was told in a cartoon, I wished to go down there 
and bring back some of the good things that I thought 
must exist; so armed with a Spanish dictionary, I landed 
at Nogales, the town that slumbers on the border, where 
a barbed wire fence in the middle of a street is the dividing 
line between Arizona and Old Mexico. 


sense and 


After all the custom officials were satisfied that the 
camera was no machine gun, I passed through the gate 
and lined up with 200 Mexicans at the railroad station, 


finally start'ng south. In one seat, besides myself, camera 
case, carrying case, tripod, 15,000 feet of negative and a 
suitcase, was a mother and three children, the youngest 
of whom was under six months; what happened in the 
hext eight hours, the censors would not allow. 


Room On Top 

In front of our four coaches were nine box cars loaded 
with troops, their families and all earthly possessions, so 
much so that the men rode on the car tops. 

On arriving at Hermos‘lla, learned that my destination 
was 20 miles inland. It was long after dark before a 
machine secured and when that sunburned native 
chauffeur came—well, he had a double-row cartridge belt 
with a 15-inch pistol decorating his chest, two rifles leaned 
against the seat while his breath smelled of kerosene oil, 
and when he finally started it was nothing for him to 
change his course through the cactus or bushes while going 
full speed; all the time talking in broken English about 
Indians killing people in this same place. 


Mystery Rider 


Just when I was feeling good and uneasy, a Mexican 
dashed out of the bush and galloped straight toward us 


was 


By Glenn Robert Kershner 


‘while here 


Romantic land of Aztecs 
is found full of film beauty 
by cinematographer. 


in the glare of the head lights, and just when I was ready 
to grab a gun or s'‘mply pass out, both came to a sudden 
stop, he dismounted, tied his lariat to the front axle, 
remounted, threw a couple half hitches on the saddle horn 
and away he went through the dry sand of a river bottom. 
Once on solid ground, the rider disappeared as quietly as 
he had come. 

Finally we came to a great stone wall; a gate opened 
and slammed behind us; my luggage was untied and 
carried into a dimly lighted room where the driver kicked 
a man off a cot and gave it to me; picked up the light; 
mumbled something in Spanish and went out, leaving me 
in a great state of mind as to where I was. Honestly, I 
began to think the papers were right about the acts of 
violence and without a doubt you can guess the first time 
where I would rather have been. 


The Morning 

What a new world I awakened in. Beams of sunlight, 
like sun arcs, flooded the room. Through an inner arch, 
I saw a beautiful patio with flowers, fruit trees, palms, 
and there purple-flowered vines draped the 
walls. 

Through this path of beauty a small boy dressed entirely 
in white brought me hot water to shave, directed me to the 
showers and then to breakfast, where I learned I was at 
the famous Hac‘enda Camou in the center of a 10,000-acre 
ranch. 


During my stay in Hermosilla we visited the Cruse 
Galvez School, where orphaned children of the revolution 
are taught trades. Yale and Harvard graduates teach them 
to read and write, the one thing essential in the making 
of a new Mexico, because the sad side of it all is that 
the majority have to depend on those who can read and 
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“Pyramid of the Sun.” 
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write—those who can so easily shape the illiterate minds 
to fit their own purposes. 

From a high hill a grand view is had of the city and 
valley. The cultivated fields and orchards give it the 
appearance of a huge checker board well set with pretty 
haciendas. 

Since finding that the Mexican people’s straight, solid 
walls have beautiful things inside, where everyone is so 
polite and courteous, Mexico has been different to me 

Going on down the valley we come to Guymas, a pros- 
pering seaport of much beauty, where gorgeous sunsets 
can be made from the docks, or from the mountain side 
behind the town, using the quaint church and towers and 
odd shaped buildings as a foreground, while the natural 
curves of the harbor and coast line furnish the composition 

As we journeyed farther south the cactus-covered lands 
gradually faded into great fields of sugar cane, tomatoes 
and fruits; and I must say the grapefruit are larger and 
sweeter than our own. 


Mexican Music 

Music of some kind exists everywhere. Even when our 
train backed into Mazatlan stat‘on a military band was 
playing, while half the population greeted us, then raced 
their horses two miles into the town. 

Mazatlan is well located as a seaport, having a splendid 
harbor with good protection and with a great deal of 
improvements in progress. 

The city is built on the north point of the harbor, which 
is really two hills with the main part or business section 
between them. One end of the streets runs into the inner 
harbor, while the others end at the high circular sea wall 
called the Olas Altas, where the beautiful dark eyed 
senoritas promenade in gorgeous dresses and mantillas of 
hand-made lace. 

Mazatlan possesses many beautiful things of interest, 
one is the drive around the entire city and hills; at one 
place we could look down on the inner harbor where many 
small craft were at anchor. Close by are islands completely 
covered with palms very similar to those which grow in 
the South Seas. The church spires and buildings and tall 
palms blend into the soft background of mountains. 

An old antique fort guards the channel, while a number 
of sugar loaf-like rocks grace the entrance; on one is 
located the second highest lighthouse in the world. 

We came to a place where the road is cut in the solid 
rock; where artistically shaped seats, stairways and 
dancing glorietas are made of concrete; where many a 
night is spent dancing in faint moonlight. 


Camera Angles 

There are many pretty camera angles on this road wit) 
a continuous change of well composed backgrounds. | 
the near future this will become a mecca for tourists going 
either by steamer or rail An automobile road, 
under construction 

The trip down Central Mexico from El Paso is far less 
interest'ng until you réach Zacatecas, a city built in 
saucer shaped valley. Schools, and fine 
homes adorn the hills. 
through the narrow cobblestone 
clean. The buildings are of two-story 
warm colors. 

Mexico City, a place where I wish to go back and spend 
at least a month, was founded 596 years ago and destroyed 
by Cortez in 1521, but now a city around 850,000, built ix 
a fertile valley surrounded by mountains, including Pop 
catepl (smoking mountain), 17,782 feet, and Ixtacchuat 
(white woman), 16,060 feet. 

We lost no time in going to Sander’s, the American drug 
store and hangout where we had a good American dinner 
as well as conversation that I could understand 

The Plaza de la Constitution is in the very center < 
the city. Its h‘story began around 1325. Here are located 
the famous Aztec Calendar and sacrificial stone. The great 
cathedral, city hall and other government buildings face 
this great plaza where the big-hatted poor class mingle 
with the well groomed better class, where all street car 
lines circle. Parades of nurses pushing their baby car 
riages, horse-drawn vehicles and _ the little, overloaded 
burro all share the same streets. 

The magnificent Palace de Opera is one of the most 
beautiful works of marble in America, while the stores 
buildings and art shops are the equal of any we possess 
The Portal de Los Mercaderes (Arcade of the Shop Keep 
ers), built in 1524 and consisting of 27 arches, is an inter 
esting piece of work. 

One may visit the National Museum for days, still his 
time will be too short. The Aztec antiques, picture writing 
and historical settings are of great educational value 
had the thrill of placing my hands on that Calendar stone 
of many tons, the sacr'ficial stone, gods of air and war, the 
Tula Monoliths, as well as studying the collection including 
the gold and silver carriage of Maxmillian. ; 

The Thieves Market is a treat, but the denizens steal # 
you have while you are buying what the other man lost by 
the same methods. 

Alameda Park is over 1500 feet long and just simp 
filled with pretty bronze fountains, statues of marble 
trees, flowers, around which children are always playit 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Garrett Graham, Standard 
Executive, Back from Trip 








For Filmdom’s Centennial 








— 
Graham, of the Standard 


atories and widely known in motion picture and 


garrett advertising manager 


Film Labor 


rcles, has returned to Hollywood from a 





newspaper ‘ 
wonth’s tour in the South and the East, during which time 






he acted in the capacity of special commissioner of the 
yonroe Doctrine Centennial, which the motion picture 
adustry as a whole is sponsoring as an American H's 
wrical Revue and Motion Picture Exposition to be held in 
August 4, in celebration of the 
the the Monroe 













Las Angeles July 2 to 
century anniversary of 


Doctrine. 





promulgation of 






Graham to the industry in 





The selection of represent 






rousing interest on the Atlantic seaboard in the forth 
ming centennial is regarded as a distinct personal honor 
3 well as an honor for the organization with which he is 





affiliated 


permanentiy 





Graham stated on his return that undoubtedly thousands 














































0, {people from east of the Rockies will be the guests of the 
motion picture industry at the giant expos'tion, as based on 
r less his observations during the Southern Pacific’s “Momus 
ma Special” trip from Los Angeles to New York City in behalf 
fine fthe centennial. On the trip Graham accompanied Fred 
Tul Bi woodward, Southern Pacific representative, and Ruth 
sas, Roland, film star, who bore letters from Mayor Cryer of Los 
pe {ngeles to mayors of all way cit‘'es; and was in charge of 
Pre. the industry's exposition affairs throughout the entire 
br journey. The special train stopped at virtually every town 
‘lt “ etween Los Angeles and New Orleans and Miss Roland 
Popo a rear platform speeches telling the assembled crowds 
heat! f the exposition. 

As an official representative of the city of Los Angeles 
drug nd the industry,” Graham stated on his return, “M‘ss 
inner Me Roland was given a rousing reception everywhere. 
ar In her addresses she went into detail of every phase of 
nated the centennial, stressing the fact that this would be the 
vreat Me 'St time that the technical and artistic forces of the entire 
face @ “OUon p'cture industry would be concentrated on a single 
ingle affair Her explanation that the entire proceedings of the 
car Me Storical division of the exposition would be filmed—the 
car Me evue will present the high lights ‘n American history 
aded @ °Parately from the discovery of the continent on down 

through the succeeding years, including such events as 
most the first English settlement and the signing of the Declara- 
ores, @ UOn of Independence—particularly aroused the interest of 
sess. ME* Public and school officials who greeted her on the trip. 
ep ‘I believe,” Graham cont'nued, “that the hundreds of 
ater Mpeople whom Miss Roland addressed now have a more 
| thorough understanding of the technical side of the motion 
| his MM picture industry, as she explained in detail how the motion 
iting MH victure workers, whose faces are never seen on the screen, 
. | MBwill co-operate in the affairs of the exposition, wh‘ch, ac- 
~ oe to present indications, is destined to be the most 
rn 7 lant event ever staged in Western America. One thing 
's Sure—the crowds who gathered to hear Miss Roland had 
val og plain to them that the success of the centennial 
tO i force result just as much from the efforts of the great 
of ‘behind the scene’ members of the industry as it 

- Would from the players themselves. 
bls. “The message of the industry’s exposition was carried 
ing fe "0 large and small cities alike At El Paso the whole 


‘own turned out, it seemed, and most of the population of 





Filed copies of the American Cine- 


matographer prove an invaluable ref- 
erence library on motion picture tech- 


He 


who possesses a complete file of this 


nical and production subjects. 


publication in after years will have ut 
his command an asset the worth of 


which cannot be reckoned. 


Provide for the present and the 


future. 


Subscribe now to the American 
Cinematographer and be assured of a 


complete file. 
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Juarez apparently crossed to the American side of the Rio 
Grande to welcome the centennial party. 


“In many of the smaller towns in Texas and Lou'siana 
school was dismissed so that the children could meet the 
train. At Morgan City, Louisiana, the crowd was so dense 
that the engineer had difficulty in getting the train into 
the station. Everywhere the people evinced the greatest 
interest in the exposition. Surprisingly enough, many of the 
subsequent inquiries to the Southern Pacific agents related 
to the technical phases of the centennial. There were in- 
numerable questions as to the construction, the staging 
and the filming of the various events.” 


On Graham's return to the film capital, officials in charge 
of the immediate affairs of the centennial expressed their 
appreciation to the executives of the Standard Laboratories 
for the co-operation which they had rendered the industry's 
general cause in granting Graham a leave of absence to 
represent the exposition. 


The Standard advertising manager's success in conduct- 
ing the affairs on the trip ‘s bringing him many congratu- 
lations. His trip is regarded as one of the most successful 
ever made in moving picture annals. 


William Foster Estate 
Settled With Sale 
Of Camera 


With the sale of the late William Foster's camera equip- 
ment, which was regarded as among the most complete in 
Hollywood, to G. Mulligan, who, an attache of the Charles 
Ray Studios, bought the outfit on Monday, April 30, with 
t'cket No. 1352, the settling of the affairs of the charter 
member of the American Society of Cinematographers was 
completed. 





oe 

















A committee of members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers worked with Mrs. Foster in winding up 
the affairs of the late A. S. C. member. 


Arrangements made by the society eliminate the possi- 
bility of concern on the part of Mrs. Foster, desp‘te her 
great loss. The unwritten code of the Society assures that 
A §S. C. members will work in co-operation with Mrs. 
Foster in the future as the organization did with its late 
member in the past. 





Whitman Joins Edeson in 
On Fairbanks Staff | * 


Gl 











Philip H. Whitman, secretary of the American Society 
of Cinematographers, has joined the staff of Douglas Fa'r- 
banks as a specialist in “effect” and trick photography. 

Whitman will work with Arthur Edeson, A. S. C., who 
is responsible for the filming of Fairbanks’ recent great 
success, in the filming of the next Fairbanks production 
which, it is said, will carry a story of Oriental interest, 
especially suitable for the star’s abilities. 

Whitman is regarded as an authority on trick photog- 
raphy. Prior to his present affiliation, Whitman conducted 
experimental work at the Universal Studios in Universal 
City, Calif., for more than a year. 
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Now furnished in 
thousand foot lengths 


EASTMAN 
POSITIVE FILM 


Results obtained through printing on Eastman 
Positive Film justify the painstaking efforts of the 
camera-man. It reproduces with striking fidelity 
every tone of the negative from highest light to 
deepest shadow. It carries quality through to the 
screen. 


Eastman Film, both regular and tinted 
base—now obtainable in thousand foot 
lengths, is identified throughout its 
length by the words ‘*Eastman’’ 
**Kodak’’ stenciled in 4/ach letters in 
the transparent margin. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








There is but one lens that can give you 
an image-quality like that in 
“The Covered Wagon” 








THE 
_ GRAF VARIABLE 
| ANASTIGMAT 





Anastigmat and PERFECT Soft Focus,— 
adjustably so, to any usable degree 


| 


| GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY, 


i} 
| SOUTH BEND Indiana. 
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Goldwyn Discards Daylight 
For Electrical Illumination 


——————— 











enant’s glass-covered stages are being boarded over 
and daylight is being discarded to the limbo of useless 
things, ao w'th horse drawn carriages and the kerosene 
lamps of our fathers’ — if the action of the Goldwyn 
studios in Culver City, Calif., in depending exclusively on 
electric lighting is to be regarded as the criterion. E!‘ec- 
trical science has made daylght a luxury, while it has 
prought about artistic effects which have made the Amer- 
ican film world famous for its beauty, clearness and variety 
Goldwyn officials point our. 


Under the direction of Louis F. Kolb, there have been 
gathered at the Goldwyn electrical plant some hundred 
wonder-workers with light who do not know the meaning 
“imposs'ble’—to whom the creation of an 
the lighting of a modest cottage is all 


of unusual effects, 


f the word 
electrical storm or 


in the day’s work. 







Before a cinematographer can photograph a scene there 
must be a hundredfold more light than would be needed 
to get the same effect for the human eye. 







In other words, if a charming effect could be obtained in 
use of many 10-watt lights, to produce the 
it would be neces- 
thousand-watt 


a room with the 
a motion p cture screen, 
the 10-watt lights with 


same effect on 
sary to replace 


globes. 





Of course, globes would not do for studio work, and there 
have been developed a dozen or so types of high-powered 
a concentrated light of just the quality 
needs of the cinematographer 






lamps which give 
that best suits the 











Goldwyn plant a quarter of a million dollars is in- 
lights and electrical equ'pment of the latest 


At the 
vested in 






designs 
The lights range from modest spot-lights to the costly 
which shed an uncanny green ray. 
When the stages are busy, there is enough electric cur- 
rent used to light 50,000 60-watt lamps—or enough current 
to light a good-sized town of 6000 or 7000 buildings. 















coops,” 


The light is brought to the studio on high-power wi'res, 
stepped down to 2000 volts, which furnishes the power 
which operates the studio’s own motor generator sets. 


These sets, which enable light to be brought to any part 
of the studio, change the alternating current to direct cur- 
rent which is necessary in operat'ng the big lamps, and 
g've the directors the chance to get any sort of light effects 
they wish; and what is most important, to work without 
fear of interruption by cloudy days, rain or varying light 
conditions 









Why the Sun Loses Out 


It is because the modern lighting art has enabled a 
director to have just the amount of light, coming from any 
direct‘on he wants it, for 24 hours a day if he should hap- 
or to want it that long, that the glass-covered stages are 
being boarded up. 







_ Seenes that used to be taken out of doors now are made 
inside, or under the shelter of mammoth roofs; and the 
old-time electrician, who knew much about wiring and 
other mechanical things, has given place to the man who 
is a wonder-worker of light. 

it is not unusual to see $50,000 worth of 


a being used, and on some the total mounts much 
igher. 












On big scenes, 


For instance, in the big scenes made of the interior of 
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A perfect operating camera, using standard film— 
requires no tripod—has automatic exposure mechan- || 
ism-—loaded in daylight. i| 

Lens is high grade anastigmat, working at F 3.5, || 
fitted in micrometer mount—can be set at universal | 
focus or focused sharply at 12 inches. 
Used for special purposes in the most prominent 
] studios. Weight only four pounds. 
Come in and see it, or a phone call will bring it out 
to you. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Telephones: 66911; Main 6920 {| 
545 Market Street, San Francisco 











The play is the thing 







All the troublesome 
questions of lighting the 
stage have long been 
since settled by the use 
of Cooper Hewitt light, 
attention can now be 
directed solely to “the 
piny,.” the “thing” the 
public sees. 














Les Angries— Kees Engecering Cop 
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the circus tent in Rupert Hughes’ production “Souls for 
Sale.” there were $75,000 worth of lights used, with three 
portable generating sets whirring outside to provide the 
quantity and quality of current needed. 

On the outs'de scenes, while some twenty cinematog- 
raphers cranked from every possible angle, there were 
added to this number of lights, the illumination from a 
big “lightning machine” which made flashes at interm'ttent 
intervals—and the blaze from all the ll-acre canvas tent 
itself which was burned to add a final thrill in the p‘cture. 

On the ordinary set there are constantly employed from 
six to ten specialists. Sometimes these men are forced to 
carry out new effects on a moment's notice, and, because 
time is one of the most precious things which enter into 
the making of a picture, they must work fast, for every 
moment they delay ‘s a moment made costly by the high- 
salaried stars and the score of other expenses which pile 
up with every click of the clock. 

At the Goldwyn plant one of the most important develop- 
ments has been along lines of portability. Where it was 
formerly possible to do a scene only by reproducing the 
actual surroundings on one of the company’s big stages, 
often the original locations now are used, with a generat- 
ng motor outside to supply the current. 

An indication of the perfection of the electrician’s skill 
is shown by the fact that in Erich von Stroheim’s filming 
of the Frank Norris story, “Greed,” the marvelous lighting 
effects and the splendid realism is due, ‘n no small meas 
ure, to the fact that the actual scenes described in the 
story are being used, a feat which only modern lighting 
wizards have made possible. 


EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY INCLUDED 
IN ARTHUR EDESON’S NEW HOME 


Arthur Edeson, A. S. C., is building a new ten-room resi- 
dence in the Laurel Canyon section of Hollywood. Its 
plans call for the construction of darkrooms and experi 
mental laboratories as a part of the house, where Edeson, 
during the nights that he is not filming Douglas Fa‘rbanks, 
intends to conduct experiments in photographic subjects. 


Hans Koenekamp, A. S. C., has finished “The Shop,” 
starring Larry Semon. 
7” > . 


‘ 


Henry Sharp and Kenneth MacLean, both A. S. C. mem- 
bers, are filming the Ince production starring Dorothy 
Davenport. 

* + > 

Charles Rosher and Paul Perry, both A. S. C. members, 
have begun filming of the latest Mary Pickford product'‘on, 
“Rosita,” which is being directed by Ernest Lubitsch 

. > > 

L. Guy Wilky, A. S. C., is in the midst of the photograph- 
ing of “Only 38,” a William de Mille production for Para- 
mount. 

* = 7 

Homer Scott, A. S. C., has returned to the Mack Sennett 
cinematographic staff, after filming a series of successes 
with Warner Brothers 

. * > 

New members of the Electrical Illuminating Engineers’ 
Society include George Nelson, Hollywood Studios Norman 
Society include George Nelson, Hollywood Studios; Nor- 
man Fried, Lois Weber Studios; Stanley Bradley, Goldwyn 
Studios: Neal Jack, Louis B. Mayer Studios, and Joe Car- 
penter, Goldwyn Studios. 

. > ° 

H. J. Aldous, treasurer of the Rothacker Film Manufac- 
turing Company, has joined the Rothacker-Aller forces in 
Hollywood. 





WALTER. J. vas ROSSEM 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 
6057 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 











ZEISS 


Cinematograph Lenses F3.5 in the new 


spiral mount. All sizes in stock 


Harold M. Bennett 


U.S. Agent 


153 West 23rd Street New York 
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_PHONE HOLLYWOOD 4777 


FOR 









EFFICIENCY, 
SERVICE and 
QUALITY in 


LABORATORY WORK | 


Chester Bennett Film Laboratories, Inc. 
6363 Santa Monica Blvd. 


















Hollywood, California 
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And Here’s Another 


The American Cinematographer 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 








The writer was in the office of one of the largest and best known 
manufacturers of motion picture apparatus a few days ago, and was told by .¥ 
their advertising man, who is also well known and very successful, that he E 
considered the Cinematographer the only real technical periodical dealing 
with the motion picture industry; and that he considered the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers a body of highly developed technica] men. 










We enjoy the Cinematographer very much and our mechanical engin- 
eer is always deeply interested in many items contained therein. 







Thinking perhaps you would like to know when praise is extended from 
men who are considered good critics, | am writing you the remarks of the 
advertising man mentioned above. 






I would give you his name but am not sure whether he would care to 
be quoted as he does not know I am writing this letter. 






Very truly yours, 
JOHN D. ELMS, President 
WIDESCOPE CAMERA & FILM CORP. 
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Burton Steene, A. S. C., 
Startles Germany With 
Pictures Made In Air 


The columns of the New York Morning Telegraph carry 
the follow'ng story relating to E. Burton Steene, recently 
elected a member of the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers. The account reads in part: 


Although there are whole flocks of flying photographers 
at present out of jobs in Germany, it is a noteworthy fact 
that one of the greatest motion picture corporations of 
Berlin jumped at the chance to engage E. Burton Steene 
to “shoot” a thrilling spectacular production, one phase 
of which represents a running battle between “‘aces” above 
the clouds. 

Steene, who ‘s a motion picture director as well as a 
photographer, has just returned from abroad after an 
absence of seven months, during which he visited nearly 
every country in Europe. 

“The work I did for the German motion picture people,” 
he said, “was merely a side issue after I had performed 
the mission that took me to the other side. And I must 
say I was somewhat surprised to fall into this engage- 
ment. It was qu‘te by accident. I was looking them over 
leisurely at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin, when I met two 
other Americans, through whom I was introduced to the 
heads of one of the largest picture producing companies 
in that country. 

“It seems their regular flying photographer was sick 
and they asked me if I would undertake to do a special bit 
of work for them. They had, of course, heard of my work 
in America, and also in various countries of Europe. So, 
you see how small the world really is and how curiously 
a fellow may fit into first one thing and then another on 
the strength of that, no matter where he may go. 

“Well, I agreed to take up the German proposition on 
the basis of payment in the equivalent of American gold. 
And although the job lasted only two weeks, the money 
I made was enough to have supported very well myself 
and wife in Germany for a whole year. 

“I am not privileged to divulge the story of the new 
German film, but it will be a tremendous production and 
show some things that are entirely new to motion pic- 
tures. In the airship fight you will see one of the planes 
shot down and falling in flames. The pilot makes his es- 
cape in a parachute. The observer, represented by a 
life-like dummy, pitches headlong from the crippled ma- 
chine in mid-air. You can imagine the thriil. 


“This scene was taken from an aeroplane flying at a 
convenient height above the duelists. It was a war picture 
throughout, and I think it was made for German con- 
sumption.” 

“Naturally they would have preferred one of their own 
countrymen as photographer, other things being equal,” 
said Steene, “but they seemed to have absolutely no preju- 
dice aga‘nst me as an American. In fact, I didn’t meet 
with a single discourteous act during my stay in Germany. 


“While the end of the war left a great many German 
army aviators idle, they are rapidly finding employment 
in the passenger airship service, which now extends to 
every city in the new republic. You can travel on sched- 
ule time between any two points. And if the route doesn’t 
include the city or town you want to make, the Hamburg- 
American Line will give you a special rate. There 4s 
no ceremony about such travel, no tearful apprehensive 
good-byes or waving of handkerchiefs. You merely buy 
your ticket and get aboard the plane perfunctorily, much 
the same as we board a trolley car or d‘ve into the subway. 


“My wife and I flew from Dresden to Berlin in an hour 
and thirty minutes and the fare was only 350 marks, or 
about $1.75 each at the rate of exchange at that time. The 
distance would require usually about five hours by train. 
The charge between London and Paris is 300 francs, or 
$25 each way, for two and a half hours’ ride in English or 
French machine.” 
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DERRIE CAMERAS 


The take-up in the 
Debrie is operated by 
friction clutch which is 
positive in action both 
forward or reverse. 
There are no belts to 
change or get out of or- 
der. Lenses from 1°%¢ in. 
to 17 in. focus can be 
fitted and easily inter- 
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ihn Dored, A. S.C., Busy 
With Events in Hectic Rarege | 


jn a letter written to the American Society of Cinema- 
sgraphers John Dored, a member of that organization, 
” ’ 

an insight into the photographic as well as the 


pives é 
litical conditions of Russia and Central Europe which 


he is “eovering’” aS a news film representative of a prom- 
bnent news W eekly. 

“During the past two months,” Dored writes. in part, “T 
have been very busy filming news events of great impor- 
tance such as the events following the shooting of the 
Polish president. Today I am leaving again on a trip to 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 

“The political situation in Europe is becoming. very 
critical. Much trouble is going on in practically every one 
of the European countries and that keeps me, as news 
correspondent. quite busy.” 

Dored’s exceedingly busy career at present, dashing 
from trouble center to trouble center through hectic and 
uncertain transportation systems, has interfered with his 
finding sufficient time to complete his next contributions 
to the American Cinematographer on film conditions in 
the countries in which he is working. His stories which 
appeared in this publication within the past several months 
have evoked wide interest, because of their comprehensive 
treatment of the subjects at hand, in motion picture and 
other quarters. 

Dored’s present base of operations is in Riga. Latvia. 
He is well known as a dramatic cinematographer. 


Quality of Light 


(Continued from Page 9) 





Two Conditions 


The ideal photographic light must, however, meet two 
conditions, with respect to its quality. First, it must have 
a maximum actinicity, which gives it photographic speed; 
and secondly, it must have a visible spectrum which is as 
similar as possible to daylight in quality. This latter 
requisite is as important as the first. Colors and tone 
values are true only when observed under white light. 
Daylight is our universal standard of white light. True 
color rendering in the studio is now considered essential 
sto the art designers, the cinematographers and the actors. 


Figure 5 shows the remarkable similarity of daylight 
and the Sunlight Arc in the visible spectrum. From red 
through yellow, green and blue, they are almost identical 
and therefore they both give the same perfect white light. 
But it will be further noticed that in the violet region the 
intensity of daylight starts to fall off, whereas the inten- 
sity of the Sunlight Are is still increasing. In the ultra- 
Violet the Sunlight Are reaches its maximum. but the day- 
light is still further decreased in intensity. 


It is evident. then, that the Sunlight Arc fulfills the two 


( 
sealidcati ions, perfect similarity to daylight and maximum 
actinic value 
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“SLOW MOTION 
CAMERAS 


RENTED WITH OPERATORS 


Ultra-speed slow motion cameras, 
straight or reverse action, any speed up 
to 300 pictures per second. 

These slow motion cameras are inval- 
uable for miniature work, insuring 
realistic perfection in the finished scenes. 
They save the expense of constructing 
big sets by faithfully duplicating the 
same effects in miniature, thus paying 
for themselves many times. 

We are equipped to handle your orders 
for slow motion cameras with operators 
at all times. Phone us for rates and in- 
formation. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
_ 6035 Hollywood Blvd. Phone Holly 4338 


BASS—CHICAGO| 


Buys, Sells, Exchanges Cameras, Printers, Lenses. 
Cemplete stocks. 


Cash for Bell & Howell and De Brice equipment. 
Catalog Free. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109-AC North Dearborn, Chicago, III 














—— —_———— : Sen once 
Late Model Bell & Howell Still and Graflex cameras 
rented by day or week. 
i] Ultra-Speed Slow Motion and Akeley Cameras rented 
with operators. 
For information call 


6035 ° 
Hollywood Blvd. Holly 4338 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 











CAMERAS FOR SALE 


GEORGE MEEHAN, 802 June St., Box; Cor. Waring and 
Seward St., Los Angeles. “Debrie.” Phone 436-405. 








FOR RENT—Bell and Howell Camera, fully equipped, 
170 shutter, Mitchell Iris and tripod. J. R. Lockwood, A. 
S. C., 827 S. Glendale ave., Glendale. Phone Glendale 943-J. 








FOR SALE—Pathe camera, dissolving shutter, 12 maga- 
zines. Zeiss lenses, cases, tripods, etc. Make an offer. 
Address American Society of Cinematographers or Culver 
City 529. 
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Directors Honor ry 
Philip E. Rosen 


Philip E. Rosen, A. S. C., has been elected chairman of 


C) 














the executive council of the Motion Picture Directors asso- 
ciation, according to a current announcement. 

At the recent election of the directors’ organization, 
Rosen was elected to the position of M. P. D. A. secretary, 
but because of the press of other duties, declined the honor. 
Rosen was chairman of the general committee of the 
Directors’ Association ball, held recently at the Hotel 
Alexandria, Los Angeles. This is said to have been one 
of the most successful affairs of its kind ever staged in 
motion picture circles and its success is due in no small 
measure to the executive ability of Rosen. 





SAM LANDERS, A. S. C., BECOMES 
CHIEF OF FINIS FOX CAMERA STAFF 





Sam Landers, veteran cinematographer, who has to his 
credit such successful pictures as “Intolerance.” “The 
Clansman,” “The Sign of the Rose,” “The River's End” and 
many others, has been made cinematographer-in-chief for 
the Finis Fox Productions, which company is now engaged 
in the filming of “The Man Between,” a powerful dramatic 
theme of modern life laid in the quaint old city of Quebec, 
under the direction of Finis Fox. 

Written by Finis Fox and adapted to the screen by Lois 
Zellner, the story is being presentéd with a notable cast. 
including such favorites as Alan Forrest, Edna Murphy, 
Vola Vale, Philo McCullough, Fred Malatesta, Kittie Brad- 
bury and little Doreen Turner. 

The exclusive Silver Shark cafe in Quebec has been 
reproduced with attention to every detail for photographic 
beauty on one of the enclosed stages at the Fine Arts 
studios for scenes in the picture. Considerable time and 
expense has been given over to the construction of a mas 
sive snow set that occupies an entire stage at the studio. 
It is on this set that some of the most important dramatic 
action takes place. 

A great amount of praise has been extended Landers by 
Finis Fox and other members of his company for the excel- 
lent photography he is giving the picture. 





Motion Picture Theatre Lighting 
(Continued from Page 12) 


certain descriptive numbers which are particularly sus- 
ceptible to color treatment, for example, Wagner's “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” “S‘egfried’s Funeral March,” “Good 
Friday Spell,” Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slay,” “Overture 
1812,” Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Scheherazade.” “Sadko,” “Bal- 
let Music from M'lade,” Rachmaninoff’s “Island of the 
Dead,” Rossini’s Overture “William Tell,” Von Suppe’s 
Overtures, and so on. 

The numerous themes offer great possibilit‘es for chang- 
ing colors. Flashes of one color can be superimposed on 
another. A shrill, piercing note can be accentuated by a 
brilliant, momentarily exposed light. At times, the change 
from one color to another will take place gradually, at 
other parts abruptly. 

We can all look hopefully to the future for great ad- 
vances in combining the arts of music and light; and such 
progress will be particularly beneficial to those mvtion 
picture theatres which maintain large orchestras. 
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ROY DAVIDGE & CO., 


Film Laboratories, 


1511 Cahuenga Ave. 
Formerly Harold Bell Wright Laboratories, 






PORTABLE POWER PLANT 
For Motion Picture Lighting 
Operates Independent of City Power Lines 
Capacity—800 Amperes 
H. M. (Buck) Ewing, Mgr. 


Minerva Pictures Corp. 
1608 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 





CAMERA INSURANCE 
RISK POLICY 
J. L. HOLE, Agent 
INSURANCE CO. 
414 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

After 6 P. M., Pico 3202 
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Picture Jaunts Into Old Mexico 
14) 


places are seats, many of which are filled by 
id ladies doing fine hand lace work, while boys with high 
acks of wooden bird cages strapped to their backs can be 
und on the paths selling their birds. 

Karly Sunday morn'ng we went to the Flower Market on 
he Plaza, where great wreaths of beautiful design have 
yen sold the year ‘round since 1881. 

The Paseo de la Reforma is a beautiful drive built by 
PMaxmillian Charlotte set out the trees that 
jrape it sO al tistically. It is well decorated by monuments, 
ye finest one is “Independence,” standing 150 feet high. 


(Continued from Page 


n the shad) 


Empress 


t cost > 

The Sunday Kermess at L'ra Park and the continuous 
rocession of the wealthy on their drives remind one of a 
hainter’s pallet—the costly riding habits, the silver mount- 
4) saddles and harness on spirited horses, carriages and 


sachines filled with Mexican beauties, each outdo‘ng the 
ther in dress and colors. 


2,000,000. 





Picturing the President 

leads to the Castle Chapultepec, the govern 
ment palace of the president, whom I had the pleasure 
ff meeting and picturing a number of times. It is well 
ituated on a hill surrounded by a most beautiful drive, 
onderful gardens and high trees. One tree is 170 feet 


This drive 


Passed by the soldier guard, we feasted our eyes on the 
wlished marble floors, rose bushes, statues. On the out- 


ide walls, under cover, were beautiful paintings. The 
drooms were filled with the best from artist'c hands, 
hile the inlaid work of the music room is beyond 


lescription. 
Always the Yank 


I lingered awhile in the cabinet room where the different 
ortfolios were in place, then became so bold as to s‘t in 
h president's chair and write a letter home. 

From a broad promenade we had a grand view of the 
‘ity and mountains. To the north side is an artificial lake. 
wans and boating parties enjoy the great fountain where 
ets of water continually change in formation. After dark 

mhe lights are changed with each formation making it all 
fery spectacular. 

The side trips are many, one of the prettiest is to Xoch- 


hileo to the Sunken Gardens, where little girls sold us 
bundles of carnations and pansies. We hired a flower- 
overed boat and a Mexican boy to push it along. Similar 


boats passed us, some bore sightseers, but the majority 

ere going to market with their garden truck. 

The thousands of canals leading through and around the 
loating gardens were a treat for the tired traveler, be- 
ause the reflections of tall trees keep changing and one 
8 afraid to blink their eyes for fear of missing some well 
om posed p'cture 
On our way back to town we saw many women down 
n their hands and knees washing their clothes by pound- 
ng them with a stone. At one place about fifty women 
ere washing at one time in little stall-like places. 

We now drove three miles northeast, passing 12 stations 
if carved monuments where the pilgrims stop to pray on 
heir way to the famous Cathol‘c shrine at Guadalope. 

The trip is not complete even while climbing the steps 
eo the old shrine unless you purchase some of the little 
ound sweet cakes. 

Sacre cometery is quaint and one pretty shot is 
a ron gates at the domes of the “Church Under 

at sunset 


Aztec Pyramids 


ewenty-four miles further on is the San Juan de Teoti- 
an, where the famous old pyramids of the Aztec have 
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Cinematographers | 
Attention | 


The Bausch & Lomb Ultra Rapid Anas- || 
tigmat is the first successfully produced | 
anastigmat working at the speed of F:2.7. I} 
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Also fulfills the requirements for color 
photography. 


Lenses of higher speed so far on the 
market are not anastigmats and do not 
cover standard motion picture film with 
precision. Some even fail to meet the 
rated speed. | 

Supplied with completely closing dia- i] 
phragm, for “fade-outs.” 
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heen bur‘ed under the dust of 20 centuries. Here we 
wandered through the excavations and climbed awfully 
steep steps to the top of .the “Sun” pyramid, which is 
203 feet high and 735 feet square at the base. 

We saw partially uncovered masonry work that was 
classic. The pyramids are built of small stones. About 
every four feet one will stick out far enough to step on. 
A number of terraces break up the face, where one can 
rest after each steep climb. 

Down in the Grotto, many feet under the ground, we 
had a lunch that subsequently burned us for days, in fact, 
I felt as if I had swallowed a red hot cook stove. After 
wandering through the Street of the Dead, where port‘ons 
of Aztec cement side walls still exist, I returned to the 
city with my pockets full of curios thousands of years 
old (7). 


Handy Boiler 

Tre Maris has an elevation of 10,000 feet. From the 
summit we had an unobstructed view of the famous vol- 
cano, Popocatepel sending up great clouds of steam. 
Women lI'ned up beside the “engines” and had their five 
gallon cans filled with hot water. 

A few miles further on we looked down 7000 feet on the 
hills and valleys of the great physical monument, “Cuer- 
navaca,” where Cortez built a palace that is used at present 
as the capitol of Morelos. 

We filmed the quaint, Spanish-Moorish houses. The nar- 
row streets run in most all directions. 

Jose de la. Borda, a silver king, spent a lav‘'sh hand 
making a regular Garden of Eden. Little streams of water 
tumble down terraced slopes to a placid lake where the 
pink and white boat houses cast beautiful reflections; 
among the arcaded walks, hidden among the drooping 
branches, was the bathing pool of Empress Charlotte, 
where the spray from the fountains glistened in the sun- 
shine, wh'le the air was filled with the perfume of rare 
fruit and flowers. What a wonderful place to build a love 
sequence. 

I always wanted to see a real bull fight, so with 29,999 
others crowded into the great ring, where we saw Gaona 
and Pastor kill three each. The throwing of fruit and 
other people’s hats was great fun until someone espied 
Obregon come in. Then the bugle corps played the same 
tune that spoiled my mornings’ sleep in Cul'can and 
Mazatlan. 

When the gold plated warriors had paraded around after 
taking time enough to stick six banderillas into each 
animal, they entertained us by waving a red cape in front 
of the bull’s eyes until he was so mad that the matador 
very carelessly walked up and brushed off its eyes, stepped 
back, took careful a‘m, then ran forward, leaning far over 
those wicked horns and sent the sword to the vital spot: 
then spent the next 10 minutes clearing the arena of o!d 
hats and mash notes while a team of horses dragged out 
the poor old carcass. 

After riding through beautiful farming country where the 
lack of Pulque, the native drink, is easily observed, we 
came to Guadalajara, the cleanest city in Mexico, pos- 
sess'ng 14 arcades, 20 plazas, 14 bridges, many theaters. 
25 open baths and as many hotels, having an elevation of 
5200 feet with an unbeatable climate, where overcoats and 
fans are little needed. 

This city was founded in 1530 by Captain De Onote. It 
possesses a beautiful country club and a golf course. 

The streets are broad and well paved. The street car 
service is good, while the residential section ‘s filled with 
fine mansions of our type and without a doubt possessed 
the most beautiful women in the republic. 

Lake Chapala, the resort of the wealthy, is but a few 
miles away and with all the attractions w'll become a 
greater haven of tourists as soon as the connecting link 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad has been finished on the 
West Coast. 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 22,000 pair v. &, Army 
Munson Last Shoes, sizes 5% to 12, which was th 
entire surplus stock of one of the largest U. 
ernment shoe contractors. 


S. gov. 





This shoe is guaranteed 100 per cent solid leather, 
coler dark tan, bellows tongue. dirt and waterproof 
The actual value of this shoe is $6.00, Owing to thy 
tremendous buy we can offer same to the public 
at 82.95. 





Send correct size, Pay postman on delivery or send 
money order, If shoes are not ax represented we will 
cheerfully refund yeur money promptly upon request 


| National Bay State 


Shoe Company 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





3 IN. DALLMEYER 1.9 LENS, 
$45.00. 


Elsewhere at $75.00.. Supply limited. 
J. L. LEWIS, 132 West 32nd St., N. 


CINEMA STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
1438 Beechwood Drive 
Holly 819 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
WIND MACHINES R. (SPEED) HOSTETTER 


5% paid on your minimum monthly balance. 


6% on term accounts at the 


A Hollywood 

t Institution, 
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the Library. 


Cinematographers, we appreciate your 
patronage. 
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HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 





American 
Society of Cinematographers 


Phone Holly 4404 
OFFICERS 


James C. Van Trees . , ; : 
John F. Seitz . ; ; : 
Charles Van Enger . ; 

Victor Milner ' ' 
Frank B. Good . ‘ : ’ 


Philip H. Whitman 


Gaetano Gaudio 
Victor Milner 
H. Lyman Broening 
James Van Trees 
Arthur Edeson 


Arnold, John—with Viola Dana, Metro Studio. 


\r 
‘ s vitl Cosmopolitan, E Mason 
H I (joldwyi 
Benoit, Georges—with Richard Walton Tully, James 
Young, United 
ening li sv tnat with Phil Rosen, Rockett-Lit 
Productions, Maver Studio 
Brod Norbert F with Joseph Schenck, Constance 
I iciere l"nited Studios 
requist,. Rudolph J with Clarence Badger 
é t J epl With Fox 
Brown, Karl—with James Cruze, Lasky Studio 
Can? Bert Keurope 
Clar Dar with Fox 
Corby, Francis—Fred Fishbeck. United Studios 


Cowling, Hierford T 

Cronjager Henry 
City 

Davey. Allen M 

Dean, Faxon M 


tures, Africa 
Kennedy, New 


Travel Pic 
with Madge York 
Stuart Paton, Universal. 
-with Lasky Studio. 


Depew, Ernest S.\—with Al St. John, Fox Sunshine. 
Doran, Robert S with Charles Parrott, Roach Studio 
Dored, John—Scenic, Russia, Pathe. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—with R-C Studio 

DuPar. FE. B with Warner Brothers. 

Du nt Max BR with Regal Pictures, Wm. Seiter 


Ince Studis 

Edeson, Arthur—with Douglas Fairbanks, Fairbanks- 
Pickford Studio. 

Perry—with Mack 
nett Studio. 

Fildew, Willian with Thniversal 

F r. Ross G with Reneo Productions, Universal 


Sennett Productions, Sen- 


Fowler, H 
Gaud T 


Universal 


ir? M wit 
‘ Norma 


ny G with Talmadge Joseph 
I 


Schenck ‘roductions United Studio 

Gilks, A. L with Sam Wood, Gloria Swanson, Lasky 
Stud 

Good, Frank B—with Jackie Coogan, Metro Studio 

Granville Fred L.—directing, British International 
Corp London 

Cr King D.—Trimble-Murfin Productions Ince 
Studio 

Griffin, Walter L.—with Chas. Maigne, Lasky Studio 

Guissart, Rene with Graham Wilcox Prods., in charge 


photography, London 
Heimerl, Alois G.— 
Jackman, Floyd—with Fred Jackman, Roach Studio 
Ja in, Fred W directing. Roach Studio 


Kline. Ben H.—with Universal 

necnokame, Hans F.—with Larry Semon, Vitagraph 
Studio. 

Kull, Edward—with Universal. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Jackson J. Rose 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


. President 


; , First Vice-President 
‘ Second Vice-President 

; . Third Vice-President 

r : ; . . Treasurer 

: ’ Secretary 


Paul Perry 
Charles Van Enger 
John F. Seitz — 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 


Kurrle, Robert — with Il’hil Rosen, Rockett-Lincoln 
Productions, Mayer Studio 

Landers -with Finis Fox, Fine Arts Studio 

Lockwood, Pe R.— 

Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Reginald E.— 

MacLean, Kenneth ¢;.- 

Marshall, William with Robertson-Colk 

Meehan, George—with Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 


Sam - 


Milner, Victor—with Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H - Mario: Davies Cosmopolitan, New 
York 

Newhard, Robert S with Wallace Worsley, Universal 
Studio 


Norton, Stephen S. 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—with Richard Barthelmess, New 
York City. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

LePicard, Marcel- 

Perry Harry—with 
Studio 





Preferred Productions, Mayer 


Perry, Paul P,—with Mary Pickford, Pickford- 
Fairbanks Studio, 

Polito, Sol—with Edwin Carewe, United Studio. 

Reynolds. Ben F with Von Stroheim, Goldwyn Studio. 

Ries, Park. J.— 

Rizard, Georges—with Sloman, Metro Studio 

Rose, Jackson—with John Stahl, Mayer Studio 

Rosen, Philip FE Directing Life of Abraham Lincoln, 


Rockett-Lincoln Productions, Maver Studio 
Rosher, Charles—with Mary Pickford, Pickford-Fair- 
banks Studio 
Schneiderman. George 
Schoenbaum, Chas. E 
Scott. Homer—with 

Studio 
Seitz, John F.—with Rex Ingram, Metro Studio 
Seigler, Allen—Cosmopolitan. New York 
Sharp, Henry—with Ince, Ince Studio 
Short, Don—with Fox Studio. 
Smith, Steve, Jr.—with Vitagraph Studio 
Steene, E. Burton—New York. 
Stumar, Charles—with Untversal 
Stumar, John—with Lambert Hillver. Goldwyn Studio 
Totheroh, Rollie H.—with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin 
Studio. 


-Fox Studio. 
with Lasky Studio, New York 
Sennett Productions, Sennett 





Van Enger, Charles—with King Vidor, Goldwyn 
Studio. 
Van Trees, James—with Lynn Reynolds, First Na- 


tional 

Walter. R. W.—-with Mack Sennett Productions, Sen- 
nett Studio. 

Warrenton. Gilbert—with Cosmopolitan. New York 

Whitman, Philip H with Douglas Fairbanks, Fair- 
banks-Pickford Studio. 

Wilky, L. Guy—with William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 


Paley, William “Daddv"—Honorary Member. 


Thomas A. Edison 


sult 25, Markham Building 


LOYALTY 


Honorary 
Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held every 
On the first and the third Monday of each month the open meeting is held; and 
second and the fourth, the meeting of the Board of Governors. 


PROGRESS 


Hollywood News Print 


Member. 
Monday evening in their rooms, 
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This is an expression of appreciation to the 
profession for the wonderful support accorded us in 
the introduction of the MITCHELL to the market, 


and it is our earnest desire to merit the continued 


patronage by giving service wherever possible, and 


in maintaining the present standard of our product. 


In an effort to keep pace with our sales, we 
are installing new equipment and adding more men 
to our production department as fast as available, and 
are operating our factory at full capacity on a_ basis 
of seventy-two hours per week, expecting in this way 


to be able very soon to make prompt delivery. 


MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 


6025 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, California 





